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Beauty is the supreme goal. The death of a beauti- 
ful woman is the most poetical topic, and the lips 
best suited for such purpose of those of a bereaved 
lover. 

Poe married in 1836, when he was twenty-seven 
years old, his cousin Miss Clemm, who was only 
fourteen. After six years his wife — "a wife" he 
writes in 1842 "whom I loved as no man ever loved 
before, ruptured a blood vessel while singing. Her 
life was despaired of. I took leave of her forever 
and underwent all the agonies of death." Again 
and again, at varying intervals, the accident re- 
curred. In all recurrences of the trouble he loved 
her more and more dearly. Constitutionally sensi- 
tive, he says he became insane at moments and in 
those moments drank. He says, of course his 
enemies refer the insanity to drink, rather than the 
drink to insanity. All this time his aunt Mrs. 
Clemm, his wife's mother, was his ministering angel. 
His wife died in January 1846, relieving him of a 
strain which, if continued, so he said, would have 
resulted in his permanent madness. 



But except for these intermittent indulgences, his 
addiction to stimulants must have been grossly ex- 
aggerated by his biographer Griswold, whom my 
father has said he had personally seen on quite bad 
terms with Poe. My father's acquaintance with 
him was the more close in the latter years of his 
life and as his statements were most positive, these 
derogatory stories must be taken with a grain of 
salt. The account I have given of Poe's death, after 
having been robbed even of his clothes seems to me 
to be so reasonable — and moreover based on my 
father's contemporary information — that I can not 
accept the story of his having been lured into the 
hands of an electioneering gang and drugged, so 
as to be utilized for depositing ballots in numerous 
polling places. It would seem very doubtful that 
votes would be received from any one in his alleged 
condition. His death occurred on the 7th day of 
October 1849, in the forty-first year of his age. Such 
was the sad end of "life's fitful fever" for one whose 
writings are increasingly admired and who is univer- 
sally acknowledged a great literary master. 

William Sartain 



IS THERE SUBLIMITY IN JAPANESE ART? 

By John Luther Long 



WHETHER a work of art contains the ele- 
ments of sublimity depends entirely upon 
whether it evokes such emotions. And 
these, I suppose, must not be altogether the emo- 
tions of the creator of the work, or of his school 
or times or country, but of all the world at all 
times. But what thing in the art-work is most 
likely to induce the feeling which labels a work 
sublime? Mere bigness or even vastness is not 
always sublime. Often it is only rude. In short, 
what is sublimity in art? 

In the West perhaps it is most often suggested 
by extent — the capacity in a thing for exacting 
awe. And it is precisely here that we must divest 
ourselves of everything but the Japanese point of 
view if we would find anything sublime in their 
art. I am not forgetful of what I have said in 
the preceding paragraph concerning the univer- 
sality of artistic judgment. But we must reach 
that, if at all, by beginning in this instance with 
the very creators of the thing in question. For, I 
fancy, the sublimity of Japanese art consists in its 
perfection. I agree that, in a western mind, this 
is somewhat of a shock at first view. He is likely 
to consider the chasmic distance between the defi- 
nition of Extent and of Perfection, and to dismiss 
the whole matter. And he may do so at this point 
if he thinks I have no case. 

For it is entirely true that the Japanese care 
little for mere bigness without symmetry, form or 
color. Yet, while the appreciation of these things 
is often in their physical presentation, it is also 
often intellectual or compounded of both. 

Every one is familiar with the fact, that, where 
an art object consists of a number of similar units, 
the Japanese will produce only one of them, leaving 
the impression of the whole to the mind. 

Perhaps no loftier emotion is ever evoked in the 
Japanese mind than by the quiet contemplation of, 
let us say, a cherry-grove in full and perfect blos- 



som. Here is no expression of extent or awe, no 
thrill, only pure and perfect beauty. A Japanese 
will spend enraptured days here, enamored of the 
perfection of the scene, the atmosphere, the color, 
the form and color of the blossoms. And he who 
never before indited a poem will be moved to do 
so here, couching it in the noblest phrases he knows, 
hanging it adoringly upon the branches of the trees 
which have inspired him. The Emperor himself is 
expected to do this when he visits Mukojima or 
Shiba. The perfection of the whole, and of each 
tiny petal as well, is sublime to the Japanese, and 
he had been transported for a brief space to the 
heavens where such completeness has its habitat. 
And if the contemplation of these perfect things 
has carried him to, let us say, the Twenty- Seventh 
Heaven, he has at least reached thereby the sub- 
limest altitude human thought has yet achieved. 
It is questionable whether the thrills of awe we in 
the West associate with sublimity can do more. 

Likewise a Japanese will stand for silent im- 
movable hours on the edge of a motionless moat, 
water-full, in a perfect night with a full moon in 
an immaculate sky reflected on the still water. His 
feet, perhaps, will have been carefully bedded in 
irises. There will have been in the soft, moist air 
the aroma Japonica. Perfect stillness will have 
reigned over earth, air and sky. Impeccable perfec- 
tion to him. And, again, he is likely to make a 
poem. They are little — their poems — something 
like this: 

The moon up there 
The moon down here — 
Tontori, tontorori! 

O is it sea or is it sky? 
The heavens or earth? — 
Gods, what care I? 

Upon my breast your head, — 
You sigh — 
Tontori, tontorori! 
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I have seen both these things painted so vividly 
on kakemono that they invariably produce the same 
emotions upon the contemplating Japanese — silence, 
visions in which he sees, hears, smells the perfec- 
tion the artist has in part painted and in part 
suggested to the intellect. 

A young Japanese in financial distress, very 
great distress — as you may imagine — once brought 
to me ONE of his ancestral swords. It was care- 
fully wrapped in brocade. He uncovered it with 
great reverence, murmuring what I took to be a 
pious excuse to Jimmu Tenno. He wished, not to 
sell the beautiful thing, but to borrow some money, 
leaving this as the highest possible security. But 
he begged to be permitted to take off the tusbo- 
guard because he did not wish it profaned by the 
objective hands and minds which would consider, 
first no doubt, the value of the jewels and precious 
metals of which it was made. The guard was a 
representation of the many-headed Dragon from 
the tail of which the Excalibur of Japan had been 
cut in the misty ages of Izanimi and Izaniga and 
the Bridge of Heaven in the ages of the gods. 
After he had removed the guard he let it lie glowing 
in his palm for me. 

"Is it not perfect?" he asked in an enraptured 
whisper. 

It was. The many eyes of the coiled serpent 
were of emerald. There were pearls somewhere. 
And with a little vision one could see the scales, 
claws and indeed the whole sinuous beast move 
about the place of the hilt. 

Once too a 'riki'-man was asked for the net'ske 
which held his tobac'-bon beneath his cheap cotton 
girdle. He hesitated and was offered what seemed 
a large sum for the thing. Still, he diffidently 
begged the august West-Ocean Person to pardon his 
miserable impoliteness, but the net'ske was so won- 
derful that to look at it took the man-horse away 
from the sorrows of earth to the comforting white 
heavens where he need not think about his dead 
child. No, it had had no physical connection with 
the child. Only, it was so perfect! Perhaps when 
he, Zito, died, the Honorable West-Ocean Person 
would wish it? But not for money — not even that 
much. No. Only because it was wonderful. 

Absurd! you say? But, recurring to our defi- 
nition, do you suppose that a painted picture or a 
sculpture, if such a thing were possible, of the 
Grand Canyon would have so moved the Kurumaya? 

Perhaps we are aided greatly in thinking there 
is nothing sublime in Japanese art because they are 
concerned much with things which we judge to 
be trifling. But art is all-pervasive there. It is 
not for times or occasions, for first views or col- 
lections, but always and everywhere. The dinner 
of a Japanese will taste a bit better for the open- 
mouthed, hungry sparrow carved on the butt of his 
chopstick, quite tiny but almost impossibly perfect. 
Or his drink will be the sweeter if taken from a 
tiny lacquered bowl, over the edge of which an 
infinitesimal carp is trying to reach it first. 

It may be that the naive pervasiveness of art- 
thought in Japan has modest elements of sublimity 
itself. We call patriotism sublime when it moves 
a whole people. It is possible that art may belong 
in the same category when it affects a whole people. 

In the war with Russia a Japanese gunner was 
found shot dead under his gun, with a panel of silk 



in his lap, on which he had just begun to paint a 
pretty girl with some sprays of cherry-blossoms 
overhead. 

The Japanssa think in art-terms. Ha has always 
been used to doing so. If a house or a temple is 
to be erected, its artistic proportions and embel- 
lishments are as certainly a portion of the thought 
of all the persons cooper ing in its erection (down 
to the poorest coolie carrying materials) as is the 
necessity for a roof.. Each one has in mind, not 
only that his own especial part of the work must 
- be perfect but that the ensemble must be. And it is 
interesting to see how all work together to that end. 

Moreover all over Japan are countless shrines, 
temples, lanterns, torii, gardens, stairs, balustrades, 
et cetera which have been built for no purpose of 
use whatever, but for aesthetic purposes alone, to 
make more perfect . some outlook. A rock which 
nature has made and posed artistically will never 
be disturbed. On the contrary, some artist, per- 
haps many, will spend time and money in placing 
about such a rock an environment which will enhance 
its natural beauty. A creeper may be carefully 
trained to take its way at just the right place across 
the grayness, lighting it with red leaves or berries. 
A gnarled fir may be trained to droop over it. The 
amazing moonflower — to open on it at night! A 
stream may be brought from a great distance to 
gush out under it. A nightingale may be wooed 
to build her nest there. 

At the Feast of the Blessed Dead (the All Souls 
Day of Japan) all Japan will be twinkling with 
votive lanterns. The quiet rivers and bays which 
lead to the sea will be full of beautiful and perfect 
little ships bearing lights and messages to those 
who have died at sea. At the Boys' Festival all the 
land will be filled with flying carp (the emblem of 
virility) and on the Girls' Festival, with ancestral 
dolls, dressed and jeweled as perfectly as were those 
they represent (some of them actually as much as a 
thousand years old!). At every wedding will ap- 
pear storks, lobsters, tortoises, elephants, pine trees 
and so on (emblems of long life) often made of 
nothing more than cotton, but so perfect that one 
may easily take them for ivory or bronze. 

Having written a novel about Japan, in which 
the wonderful morning-glory of the country was the 
theme, and wishing to use the flower on the cover 
to illustrate the story, I stopped, as I was passing 
the shop of a humble curio-dealer I knew and asked 
where I might find Mr. Y., an artist of my 
acquaintance. 

"I do not know precisely where Mr. Y. is just 
now" answered the curio-seller politely "but if I 
could be of the least service to you, I should be 
most happy." 

I explained that I wished Mr. Y. to design a 
cover for my book. My reason for wishing a 
Japanese to do it was that the work might be done 
with Nipponese "feeling." 

"Perhaps" suggested the curio merchant diffi- 
dently "I might sketch for you some of the flowers, 
the cover to be completed by an artist. Even an 
American one could 'feel' the subject" he smiled 
"if I should succeed in giving him a sufficiently 
perfect impression of our morning-glory." 

"By all means," I agreed "if you will be so good. 
They do riot know in America just how different 
your morning-glories are from theirs. Give them 
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the understanding of this and they will do it well 
enough." 

But I confess I had little hope of this humble 
seller of playthings doing it. 

Meanwhile he was taking from under the counter 
where he stood the little box (which nearly every 
Japanese keeps at hand) containing small color- 
bricks, tiny, needle-pointi brushes, rubbing stones, 
etc., and was at work. '• '" •'-'-"• 

In an incredibly short time he had finished (on 
dainty satin paper) what he called his sketch for 
the possible American artist. It was a garland 
of flowers, great in size and many-hued in color 
as they bloom in Japan, with a center of a sun- 
burst striking through clouds, just behind a 
rising figure of Amaterasu, the Goddess of the 
Sun. He had even strung the name of the novel 
and my own across the sunkissed clouds, giving 
the square English characters both daintiness and 
Japanesquerie. It was sufficiently perfect to be 
cut for the cover — notwithstanding the dismal re- 
grets of the curio-man, to whom it lacked the, to 
him, supreme element of art in Japan — perfection. 

I am afraid that a Japanese — if one could be 
found to speak as he thought — might call the hun- 
dreds of miles of cryptomeria arch and guard 
Todaido (the high road between Tokyo and Kyoto) 
sublime! The clean-boled, straight giants stand 
like phalanges of warriors at "P resent- Arms !" 
shoulder to shoulder over the narrow 'rikisha-road 
which darts between their ranks for many shaded 
miles. 

Of course bigness, if it is not merely rude, does 
not exclude the idea of sublimity from a Japanese 
mind, provided it has the elements necessary to 
perfection. And it is curious to note that the big 
things of Japan seem to possess these elements 
completely. Fujiyama is undoubtedly the most 
symmetrical mountain-cone in the world. Truncate 
.this cone at just the correct elevation, mantle it 
with snow, back it with the Oriental sky and you 
have a natural object, the perfection of which is 
beyond dispute. And it is a thing of awe ! Hokusai's 
thirty-six views of it (though he has painted many 
more) in storm, sunshine, mist and rain, bisected by 
clouds, cleft by the lightning, enveloped by air- 
dragons, at every hour of the day from sunrise on 



its pink snow-cap to full moonlight upon the same 
scene, do not exaggerate either its perfection under 
all circumstances or its awesome extent. 

The Inland Sea, with its noble entrance gate or 
torii at Ikutshima, is awesome in its Buddha-like 
calm as it stretches away in saffron pink or gray 
to the setting sun. In all atmospheres it expresses 
itself. And its terms are, I think, indeed sublime. 

Hakone the awesome fire-mountain plumed with 
volcanic vapors; the great pyramidal rock of Taka- 
boka, looming lonely from the sea; the symmetrical 
harbor of Nagasaki, half of an immense Roman 
amphitheatre; the lacquered shrines of Nikko, ter- 
race upon terrace up the mountain sides, are some 
of the "big" things of Japan which are constantly 
reproduced in paint and bronze, more because of 
their perfection than their extent. 

So, after all, can we be sure that it is better 
to paint, as we do in the west, the very counter- 
part of a thing which we know, can net be expressed 
in paint, than to frankly picture, as they do in the 
east, only enough to propel the mind forward to 
the perfection of the real object? I am aware that 
it takes a long time to make one such an art-heretic 
as this. But — consider for example whether any 
of the splendidly painted pictures of the sea as all 
of us know it? whether all this admirable work 
does not require an additional intellectual process 
to make us realize in the painting the sea we know? 
Then, since the intellect must be involved, isn't it 
better to paint with impeccable perfection, as 
Hokusai does, enough of the mental image to carry 
the mind onto the objective sense of it? 

In other words, is not our pictured art more of 
what the mind expects to see than of what it does 
see? 

Well then, may not the element in art we call 
sublime, rest, more or less, upon this mental 
necessity for seeing — not precisely what has been 
painted for us, but also what can not be painted? 
And are not pictures painted with the under- 
standing of this necessity for cerebration to com- 
plete them? 

If so, the Japanese who sees sublimity in per- 
fection may be seeing more than we, though paint- 
ing less. 

John Luther Long 




